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our Heavenly Father station us as on the Delectable Mountains of the immortal 
Dreamer ; and ever and anon our ears will catch clearer echoes of the angelic 
music, and our eyes command a more magnificent sweep of the glories of the 
celestial Canaan. 



HEBREW IN COLLEGE. 

By Professor John P. Peters, Pii. D., 

P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



In most cases all the Hebrew instruction which our ministers receive is re- 
ceived in the theological schools; and it may be added that the majority of 
students graduating from those institutions and going forth to interpret the Bible, 
are no better prepared to study the Old Testament critically for themselves than 
the average candidate for admission to a first-class college (making allowance for 
difference of age) to pursue independent critical studies in the field of Greek liter- 
ature. Indeed, as far as the amount read is concerned, the advantage is decidedly 
with the latter. This is not altogether the fault of the instruction given in the- 
ological schools. More time is there bestowed on Hebrew than on almost any- 
thing else. But the language must be learned from the very foundation. In every 
other department of study the student finds himself doing advance work, learning 
something practically applicable in the vocation which he intends to pursue, 
while in Hebrew he is set to learn an alphabet, paradigms, inflections, and rales. 
This he ordinarily will not do ; for, in comparison with his other work, it seems to 
him mere worthless child's play. And, unless a man have a special aptitude for 
languages, the time spent on Hebrew in the theological course is apt to be, if 
not time wasted, at least time not spent to the best advantage. Most men do not, 
in the time allotted, and under the conditions above noted, acquire such a grasp of 
the language as to do much profitable exegetical work during their course, much 
less to retain a working knowledge of it in after years. To read Hebrew is to 
most graduates of our theological schools a task so slow and tedious that, amid 
their active pastoral duties, they have neither the time nor the inclination to con- 
sult the Old Testament in its original tongue, and before many years their Hebrew 
has become altogether a dead language. There were nearly thirty men in my 
seminary class. Of these one man beside myself really applied himself with zeal 
and industry to the study of Hebrew. Seven years after graduation that man 
wrote me that he had forgotten his Hebrew entirely. Out of nearly thirty men 
one only knew anything about the language. This may be an extreme case, but 
it was my own experience. I may add that the only exegetical work on the Old 
Testament which we ever professed to do during our theological course, was done 
on the Books of Nahum and Jonah. 

The contrast to these conditions in Germany is remarkable. In the theologi- 
cal department of a German university the students are supposed to be able from 
the outset to follow exegetical and critical lectures on the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, and also to prepare discussions of difficult passages to be sub- 
mitted to the professors, or argued in the class-room. As a graduate of a 
prominent American theological school I actually found myself at a disadvantage 
in fluency of reading and grammatical precision in comparison with not a few 
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Germans who had hardly begun their theological studies. Those men had learned 
Hebrew in the gymnasium. Hebrew is an optional study in " Prima," and every 
student who, when still a " Gymnasiast," has decided upon studying theology at 
the university, takes Hebrew ; otherwise he must take private lessons in order to 
profit by the most elementary courses offered in the university. 

We ought to study Hebrew in the same way. It is the testimony of a great 
majority of Hebrew professors whose opinions I have been able to ascertain, that 
neither the Hebrew language nor Old Testament exegesis can be properly taught 
under the system of beginning Hebrew in the theological school. Accordingly, 
the more progressive schools are beginning to offer special advanced courses for 
the purpose of encouraging candidates for admission to acquire a knowledge of 
the language before entrance. The place to acquire that preliminary knowledge 
should be the colleges. More could be accomplished toward the acquisition of 
the Hebrew language by a four hour or three hour elective during the senior year 
at college than is now accomplished in the junior year in our theological schools, 
during which more than half of the Hebrew of the whole course is usually taught. 
If such an elective should be extensively introduced in the colleges, our theologi- 
cal schools could, with manifest advantage to themselves and to the scholarly 
character and biblical equipment of the ministers they graduate, require from 
applicants for admission the same amount of Hebrew which is now too often 
deemed sufficient for graduation. The time at present devoted to grammatical 
drill could then be utilized for proper exegetical instruction and lectures. 

Twenty years ago the curriculum of a first-class American college was an 
absolutely fixed quantity. It was a compromise between the various professions, 
containing what was common to all and what was required for purposes of disci- 
cipline and culture, leaving everything special to be acquired in special schools. 
So long as this system prevailed, Hebrew was naturally relegated to the theological 
schools. Within the last twenty years the system of elective studies has been 
adopted to a greater or less extent in a large number, if not all, of our higher col- 
leges. The adoption of that system is partly due to increased resources, but 
chiefly it is a recognition of the fact that the circumstances of the life, the careers 
for which our colleges prepare their graduates, are so diversified that the old uni- 
form system has proved inadequate for present needs. The object of electives is 
to enable the student to select, under certain restrictions, such studies as shall 
give him the most beneficial training with reference to his special work and aims 
in life. But in introducing elective studies the colleges have shown a tendency to 
neglect intending theological students. So, in the matter of languages, not a few 
colleges have provided courses in Sanskrit, or Zend, or Gothic, or Anglo-Saxon, 
which are valuable or necessary to a very small constituency of specialists, while 
neglecting to provide an elective in Hebrew, a study of the greatest importance to 
that large class of students designing to enter the ministry. It is an immediate 
and pressing necessity to remedy this mistake in our college courses, if theologi- 
cal students are to study the Old Testament. 

In the case of smaller colleges Hebrew instruction would have to be given 
either as an extra, by the incumbent of some already existing professorship, or by 
a tutor. In the case of the larger colleges, the better policy would be to establish 
a chair of the Semitic languages. It is necessary to cultivate the study of the 
Semitic languages in general, in order to make our Hebrew scholarship scientific 
and strong. A Latin or Greek professor is sure to know something of one or 
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more of the other languages of the Indo-European stock, and to be posted on the 
general results of comparative linguistic study in that field. Similarly every He- 
brew professor should have some acquaintance with one, two, or more of the kin- 
dred languages, and a reasonable comparative knowledge of the Semitic family in 
general. Without such knowledge he cannot teach the language as it should be 
taught. But, on the other hand, if such knowledge is to be required, provision 
should be made to enable future teachers to acquire it. To provide facilities for 
such study is not the province of theological schools, although it has in many 
cases been forced upon them. The Semitic languages and literature as such be- 
long to the faculty of philosophy, not to that of theology. There is no more rea- 
son in the nature of things why a theological school should teach Aramaean, or 
Arabic, or Ethiopic, or Assyrian, than Latin, or Gothic, or Anglo-Saxon, or San- 
skrit. 

The colleges, however, which can profitably establish chairs for Semitic phi- 
lology are comparatively few in number. The immediate and crying need is an 
elective in Hebrew. Every college which professes to train its students to enter 
professional schools should establish such an elective. 
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By Professor F. B. Denio, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 



(6) For thus saith the Lord of hosts : Yet once, it is a little while, and I will 
shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land ; (7) and I 
will shake all nations, and the desirable things of all nations shall come, and I 
will fill this house with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. (8) The silver is mine, 
and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of hosts. (9) The latter glory of this house 
shall be greater than the former, saith the Lord of hosts : and in this place will I 
give peace, saith the Lord of hosts. 

(21) Speak to Zerubbabel, governor of Judah, saying, I will shake the heav- 
ens and the earth : (22) and I will overthrow the throne of kingdoms, and I will 
destroy the strength of the kingdoms of the nations ; and I will overthrow the 
•chariots, and those that ride in them ; and the horses and their riders shall come 
down, everyone by the sword of his brother. (23) In that day, saith the Lord of 
hosts, I will take thee, O Zerubbabel, my servant, the son of Shealtiel, saith the 
Lord, and will make thee as a signet, saith the Lord of hosts.— Haggai ii., 6 to 9, 
21 to 23, Bevised Version. 

The change from the Eevision of 1611 in verse 7 deserves a moment's notice. 
The phrase hemdath goyim is changed so that it is impossible to give it a personal 
reference. Both lexical, grammatical and contextual reasons favor this. The 
root hmdh and its derivatives as a body are used to express the idea of desirabil- 
ity as inhering in material objects. The noun hemdah (construct lumdath) is used 
twelve times after the names of material objects to express a quality, e. g., Jer. 
jcxv., 34, keli hemdah "a pleasant vessel," literally a vessel of desire. It is used 
thrice, meaning desire (the feeling) either with or without a genitive following. 
The writer has found no other cases of its use. So there seems to be no parallel 
to this passage. Usage favors the idea of a desirable thing. The verb in the sen- 
tence, ba'tt, is intransitive, hence it cannot have hemdath as object ; in fact, hem- 
dath can be in no relation but subject. However fea'w is plural, and as hemdath is 



